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THE TEACHING OF VERSIFICATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL' 



ELEANORA F. DEEM 
Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 



It is with no idea of controverting the time-honored poeta 
nascitur, non fit that this paper is written; although the writer 
is pretty sure that more than one poet has not realized that he is 
born until he is made. Pope may have "lisped in numbers" when 
yet a child, but Keats did not experience his poetical birth until he 
was sixteen years old and first came in contact with the poetry of 
Edmund Spenser. And who shall say that while Pope is the 
inspired bard, Keats is only the mechanical, self-made poet? 
Indeed, one of the most fascinating of studies to the lover of Keats 
is to watch him in the making — wailing over his "sorry pages" 
and stopping himself to implore aid from Helicon, praying for ten 
years in which to perfect his art — but all the while growing, develop- 
ing from the imperfections of his early highly-colored poems, in 
which image follows image in almost grotesque confusion, to the 
practically perfect mechanism of "The Eve of St. Agnes" or the 
"Ode on a Grecian Urn." 

And so it is just possible that some youthful poet may discover 
himself in the study of versification and in the effort to express his 
own thoughts rhythmically. But is it not for the benefit of the 
possible one poet that we work, but for the very probable ninety 
and nine appreciators of the art. 

In order to learn to love and to appreciate poetry, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have some idea of what rhythm is, and what 
it means to the thought; to realize that form is not an accident of 
poetry but one of its essentials; to learn that though the poet 
enjoys almost unlimited freedom in his fancy, and may create 

'A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 26, 1915. 
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images out of " airy nothing " to his heart's content, there are certain 
fixed laws of expression that he cannot violate with impunity. 
The student must recognize poetry as a fine art just as are music 
and painting and sculpture. He must not think that the con- 
ception of a poetic thought necessarily inspires the poet with the 
best form of expression. Emerson says that "the imagination 
when awakened brings its own language, and this is always musical," 
and I believe he is right; but it is only to the trained ear that the 
most perfect harmony is apparent. It is a significant fact that 
although many poets — Sir Philip Sidney, Wordsworth, and even 
Shelley among them — have asserted that verse is not an essential 
to poetry but only an ornament, it is the very rare poet indeed who 
dares to express his thoughts without it. Even Walt Whitman, 
who certainly had the courage of his convictions, and could write 
of broad axes and buzz-saws in the prosiest of lines, falls, without 
any apology and apparently quite unconsciously, into rhythm 
when he expresses any real emotion. This is delightfully true in 
his marvelous lament for Abraham Lincoln, beginning, "When 
lilacs last in the door-yard' bloomed." It is not by accident that 
savage, uncultivated races have always voiced their passions and 
their joys in rhythmical chants. The earliest literary product in 
every known language has been rhythmical. I think it is Brander 
Matthews who quotes the wild, tearful, mournful chant of a three- 
year-old child over her broken doll. 

On the other hand, although emotion creates a rhythmical 
setting, rhythm does not always signify emotion, and this dis- 
tinction is best revealed to a student of poetry in his own efforts 
at making verse. He will soon cease to call anything that rhymes 
and can be read in a sing-song fashion, "a poem." It may be 
interesting in passing to note that this popular fallacy has some 
classic backing; for Aristotle speaks of certain Greeks who "de- 
fined poetry as ' putting words together in a certain order determined 
by the quantity of their vowels.'" 

That a student shall see this necessary link of emotion between 
poetry and meter is very vital, but he must first understand just 
what meter is. Personally, I believe he can best do this through 
the effort to make verses. 
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Psychology claims that the sense of beauty or aesthetic apprecia- 
tion is not the cause of hut rather the result o/an attempt at produc- 
tion. Says Dewey, in an article on the appreciation of art, "A 
product which is objectively crude, but which represents a genuine 
attempt at embodiment of an experienced value of unusual emo- 
tional quality, is more likely to be an effective means of cultivating 
taste and aesthetic sensitiveness than the presentation for passive 
appreciation of much more perfect works produced by others." 

In my opinion, then, very little prehminary work should be done 
before the students attempt to make verses of their own. Percival 
Chubb in his chapter on teaching versification says that "an 
essential of success is system in the work. There must be a basis 
of systematic work in scansion; and then the progressive study and 
production of verse forms in their increasing complexity." In my 
own experience I have found it much better to allow a student to 
write the very simple but exact forms of verse before he attempts 
to scan the more difficult forms. It is much easier to get perfect 
time from a pupil before he is aware of the fact that there are 
beautiful poems, written with exquisite metrical effect, that cannot 
possibly be scanned by any absolutely uniform method. Let 
him learn to use the iambus, the trochee, the dactyl, the anapaest, 
in their complete forms before he comes into contact with meters 
where the poet has ignored the short or unaccented syllables, or has, 
apparently, put them in where they do not belong. Let him learn 
to express his thought clearly even in verse before he realizes that 
even the best of poets are sometimes carried away by the mere 
ecstacy of sound. It will not take him long to realize of his own 
accord that there are certain verse forms that are appropriate for 
expressing certain types of thought, but not at all so for expressing 
other types; and he will begin to watch poems with that idea in 
mind. 

Let him, then, take a plunge into verse-making and find out how 
easy merely making verse is. He does not need first an exhaustive 
history of the origin or nature of poetry, but a simply worded talk 
showing that it is a perfectly natural mode of expression and not 
highly artificial, as he has supposed; that meter is akin to singing, 
dancing, gymnastics, and that as a medium of expression it is very 
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like music. Ask how many in the class can dance or can march to 
music. I always tell my children what I verily believe that any- 
body who can keep time to music can write verse, and I always 
insist that it is easy. It is, I think, a good plan to ask someone at 
the close of the talk to recite something he knows that is written 
in verse. There is always a ready response — sometimes Shake- 
speare, sometimes Mother Goose — it matters little which, for it will 
be easy enough to scan it orally. The teacher may herself recite 
some famihar lines in very simple meter — not many — and bring out 
the accents strongly (which does not mean absurdly). Some of 
Bryant's little nature poems, "The Yellow Violet," and others, or 
Longfellow's "Psalm of Life" and "Hiawatha" are good for this. 
Let the class beat the time — in the air, not audibly. Meantime 
let the teacher call attention to what seems ordinary material 
that the poets have utilized. Any poet will furnish examples. 
There are lines all through Keats's "I stood tiptoe upon a Httle 
hill" that are fine for this kind of work: 

"A bush of May flowers with the bees about them," or 

"Here are sweet peas on tip-toe for a flight 
With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white,"or 

"A little space with boughs all woven round." 

The teacher has on the tip of her tongue an almost inexhaustible 
supply of such illustrations. 

Explain briefly the four-line stanza called "common meter." 
The talk must be short if it is effective. Then just before the close 
of the class hour make the suggestion that the class try it — not 
poetry, but verse. My own last lesson of this kind is fresh in my 
mind, and I venture to quote the first effort of the class just to show 
you what kind of work is perfectly acceptable to me as a beginning. 
I remarked, " Come, let's make a common meter stanza ourselves. 
It doesn't make a bit of difference what you say, just so you put 
the four accents in regular order." Almost immediately one boy 
remarked with slow emphasis on the accented syllables, 

"It makes no diff'rence what we say," 

and much faster than I can record it, others supplied the other 
lines: 
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"We have to make a rhyme: 
So let us do it right away 
And save a lot of time." 

They were off, launched on a voyage of discovery! It had been 
easy — fascinatingly so. After making several other stanzas of the 
same pattern, just as simple but just as correct as to measure and 
rhyme, and working up to the limit of the hour in the same rapid- 
fire manner, someone writing the Unes on the board and marking 
the feet as they were written, the class was given an assignment for 
the next morning of two stanzas of common meter on any subject. 
They left the room, rhyming and counting accents and beating 
time in perfect abandon. I have never known a class that as a 
class did not like it. 

The results of the first assignment are always highly enter- 
taining. Some of the first efforts are decidedly good; others 
decidedly poor — but they keep at it. The boy who held the Twin- 
City championship in the half-mile achieved the following, and 
presented it with a high degree of pride : 

I wrote a little poem 

As pretty as could be, 
About a little sailor 

Who sailed upon the sea. 

I came to school this morning, 

I'd lost my verse — -alas! 
I wrote this one this morning 

In my enrolment class. 

I remember one sixteen-year-old girl who insisted that she could not 
make verses — that she couldn't even keep time to music. After 
she had failed for two days to bring in the work, I said to her, "You 
are not asked to write poetry. This is simply a mathematical 
problem; put eight syllables with four accents in your first line, 
six syllables with three accents in your second, eight syllables with 
four accents in your third, and six syllables with three accents in 
your fourth. Now work it out." The next moring she brought 
in the following: 

One summer day a violet 

Was nodding in the grass; 
And as she dozed and dreamed and drowsed, 

A butterfly did pass. 
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"Why hurry so ?" the flower asked. 

He paused — all out of breath; 
"A bumble bee is after me 

I'm frightened 'most to death." 

When I said, "Do you know you have written something very 
good?" the child replied emphatically, "No! But I know I have 
four accents in the first line and three in the second and four in the 
third and three in the fourth." Quite mechanically she had pro- 
duced a bit of verse almost Anacreonic. I have given it just as 
she wrote it with the exception of the third line of the first stanza, 
which read originally " dozed and dreamed and slept." The chance 
for alliteration was pointed out to her, and the line evolved as 
above. 

Once started they improve rapidly. They learn most eagerly 
the various forms of verse and of stanzas, and really enjoy experi- 
menting with them. There are, of course, those who never write 
really good things; but on the other hand there are many who do 
astonishingly good things, and it is the exception to find a child 
who caimot learn to make correct verse, at least so far as time is 
concerned. 

There are many devices that a teacher may use as the need 
arises. Often she will find someone slow to see the value of adapt- 
ing the meter to the thought. This was beautifully illustrated in 
our own school a short time ago in our Senior Latin class, when one 
of the young ladies translated Vergil into the meter of the "Night 
before Christmas": 

Aeneas through the night, having thought his cares o'er. 

When first light was given he went to explore 

To see if inhabited by beast or by man. 

To view the new land and find friends if he can .... 

and so on through the meeting of Aeneas with his mother. To 
remedy this weakness a teacher may try having such a pupil change 
the rhythm of something he has studied; for instance, if he is a 
Senior, let him try to describe Satan's rising from off the burning 
lake in the measure that Milton has used in "L'AUegro" in sum- 
moning Mirth and her attendants. Or let him, as the classicist 
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did, attempt to put Shakespeare into rhyming couplets. I should 
say, however, that very little of this kind of work should be done. 
To impress the charm and the value of imagery in poetry, a 
teacher may take very familiar bits and ask her pupils to put them 
into prose without any ornament. 

The day is done and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of Night 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in its flight 

will probably be made over into "It is getting dark." "Yes, but 
how?" And usually for the first time what the figure is trying 
to say becomes impressive. 

As Day upon the threshold of the East 
Treads out the lamps of Night 

becomes very commonplace when it says plainly, "As the sun 
comes up the stars disappear." 

It isn't a bad plan to ask for lists of things that the students see 
or hear during a certain day that might fittingly be treated in 
verse. On general principles it is much better for a pupil to find 
his own material than to have it suggested to him. I have some- 
times given the same line to a whole class to develop; but more 
because it is interesting to hear the very different lines of thought 
that will be developed than to furnish material. 

It has always been a question in my mind just how long class 
assigimients should continue; but in my own work I do not devote 
many days at any one time to this definite work of making verse. 
Those who have the greatest aptitude go on writing, and I am 
always glad to help them with criticism; but the purpose of making 
good readers of poetry and not poets must be kept in mind. I do 
not at all encourage the publishing of their verses, except in the 
school magazine, which in our school has only one issue each term. 
Local papers are usually good-natured enough to publish high- 
school efforts, and the youthful writers thus honored are likely to 
over-rate their own ability. Under no circumstances are the pupils 
allowed to refer to their work as "poetry" or "poems," but as 
"verse" or "rhymes" or "doggerel." They write all sorts of 
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things — clever limericks, occasionally a quatrain with a real epi- 
gram in it, ballads with school affairs as subject-matter, sonnets, 
blank verse — ^in fact, the verse-making impulse once started is hard 
to curb. The element of humor is by no means lacking; this year 
there were sonnets quite correct so far as meter, rhyme, and change 
of thought are concerned, "To a Doughnut," "To My Christmas 
Ties," and "To an Unconsumed Portion of Lunch." 

The results of a study of versification are very apparent — some 
of them very practical. Not least of these is an improvement in 
oral reading. Almost invariably a student who has tried to make 
verses reads poetry with better interpretation, while at the same 
time he does not utterly destroy the rhythm so dear to a poet's 
heart. He will not, moreover, stumble over the proper names or 
stop to have them pronounced for him — something which anyone 
who has had to teach Paradise Lost will appreciate. He unques- 
tionably obtains a greater facility in using words; he not only 
increases his own vocabulary but he begins to question the effect- 
iveness of words both in meaning and in sound, singly and in group- 
ing. He learns the true value of figurative expression. In his 
effort to say what he wants to say, and at the same time main- 
tain a rhythmical arrangement of words, he gains in clearness of 
expression. 

But, after all, the real purpose of teaching versification is that 
the pupil may appreciate poetry because there has been through the 
medium of his imagination an expansion of his own iimer self, an 
awakening of his own soul. It is of no value to cultivate a literary 
appreciation of poetry unless that appreciation is an expression of 
inner life. What avails it if a boy understands and even admires 
the wonderful technique of Shelley's "To a Skylark" and does not 
himself love the song of a bird, and feel, at least in some measure, 
the emotional ecstacy that produced the poem ? I believe it is only 
through the effort to express his own thought rhythmically that 
the student arrives at this point. 

What do you think of the fifteen-year-old boy who wrote. 

He sings and rests, and sings and rests, and sings again; 

Each note 

He melts within his throat, 
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To pour it softly slow 

Into the list'ner's ear below. 

Cock-Robin! capturing all the hearts I know! 

Is he not hearing with something of a poet's appreciation ? The 
same lad, later, va. speaking of avarice as peculiarly a human char- 
acteristic, referred tb "harpy-handed man." The next bit was 
written by a Freshman girl: 

Bright little dandelion, 

Fluffy yellow face, 
Looking up among the grass. 

With a gentle grace; 
Caring not for April wind 

Blowing strong and cold; 
Brave little dandelion 

With a heart of gold! 

Hasn't she something of a poet's love for flowers ? The next, from 
a Senior girl, is a bit crude, but she's thinking: 

They are passing, passing, passing by. 
My fleet of ships to the bye-and-bye; 
Some are laden with treasure dear. 
As blithely into the future they steer. 
Some — ^I care not where they sail, 
Their cargoes of sorrow — they never fail! 

The sonnet that I venture to give you was also written by a girl 
who was thinking: 

Sometimes across the black and thundering sky 

I see the dark clouds as they swiftly run 

Athwart that deep gray sea; and then, as one 
Great mass, move onward. Thinking then I try 
To find the reason maybe hidden there, why 

In this cold world so much of evU's done; 

Why thousands of drear souls in need work on. 
No hope of rest save that some time they die. 
And then my thoughts are changed, for as I stand. 

Those bleak, dull forms before me slowly fall; 
Then to mine eyes is borne a sight most grand — 

Strange figures bright with light, that seem to call 
And say, "This world is full of joy, this land 

Where good to others may be done by all. 
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The remarkable thing about this sonnet is that the rhjoning words 
with one exception were hurriedly written on the board the day 
before to illustrate one rhyming scheme of the sonnet, and I had 
said, rather foolishly, " Suppose some of you try to make a sonnet 
using these very words as rh3anes." The next verses are entitled 
"The Reverie," and illustrate not only a really lovely rh3Tne but 
also a rather interesting phase of children's literary propensity — the 
fondness for projecting themselves into the future and playing 
"grown-up": 

A garden gate, with swinging weight, 

The lilac bushes lending 
A cool retreat with fragrance sweet. 

An azure sky o'er-bending; 
And standing high against the sky 

An oak tree's spreading branches, 
And drifting through from Heaven's blue 
The sunbeam's golden lances. 

A daisied lane in gust of rain, 

A glint of sunshine o'er it; 
A cottage hid green vines amid, 

A low stone wail before it — 
Ah happy days! flower-strewn ways 

Of fair, enchanted wildwood; 
Dear sunny nooks, gay babbling brooks, 

We knew in joyous chUdhood. 

A quatrain that I have always been fond of was written by a little 
Scotch girl when she was a Junior: 

Now comes the glow of summer dusk 

Reflecting light above; 
'Tis one of God's unspoken ways 
Of saying He is Love. 

The same girl this year as a Senior wrote a charming sonnet to the 
seasons in which she refers to Summer as riding "upon a rose-leaf 
light," and as wearing "a crystal veil of rain." I have always felt 
that the lullaby which follows really needed another two lines to 
match the first two; but when I suggested it to the author she 
remarked, "But you see that's all there is to it!" 

O, the fairies are swinging and clinging and winging 

In the silvery moonbeams, my dear — 
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Then go to the fairies' land, 

Play in their golden sand, 

Rest 'neath the bluebird's wing. 

Hear all the flowers sing — 

But in the morning come back to me, dear! 

But lest I give the impression that girls write more verse than boys 
do, I want to quote a metrical translation made this year by the 
captain of our football team, who also pitched our last year's base- 
ball team into the championship : 

Thus to herself the goddess spake 

With bitter grief in heart. 
And sought the land of storm and blast 

Whence angry tempests start, 
When o'er the earth in wrath they sweep 
And strew with foam the raging deep. 

Or lay the forests low, — 
A gloomy cavern vast and wide; 
Within the mighty winds abide 
And beat their strength against its side 

And struggle forth to go. 
Yet vain are all their toil and pains; 
For well the storm-king binds their chains, 
And curbs their pride, their wrath retains. 

Lest they should bear away 
All things upon the tempest's wing, 
And chaos and destruction bring. 
And heaven and earth in turmoil fling. 
And leave in ruins gray. 

But high-school boys are not always serious, and, lest I leave that 
impression, I want to read some verses written by a Freshman boy. 
The verses were very imperfect metrically when first handed in: 

I'd like to hunt the Injuns of the long and boundless plain, 
I'd like to be a pirate and plow the raging main. 
And capture some great islands in lordly pomp to rule; 
But I just can't be nothin' cause I got to go to school. 

Most all great men, I've heard, has been the ones that got 
The least amount of leamin' by the flick erin' pitch-pine knot; 
An' many a darin' boy like me grows up to be a fool. 
And never amounts to nothin' 'cause he's got to go to school. 
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I'd like to be a cowboy and rope the Texas steer! 
I'd love to be a sleuth-hound or a bloody buccaneer; 
I'd leave the foe to welter where blood had made a pool; 
But how can I get foremost when I got to go to school ? 

I don't see how my parents kin make the big mistake 

O' keepin' down a boy like me that's got a name to make! 

It ain't no wonder boys is bad and balky as a mtile; 

Life ain't worth livin' if you have to waste your time in school. 

What good is 'rithmetic and things, but jest for girls, 
Er for them Fauntleroys that wears their hair in curls ? 
An' if my name is never writ on hist'ry's page, why you'll 
Remember that it's just because I got to go to school! 

The question when a child should begin to study versification 
is one upon which I cannot speak with authority because I have 
never had the privilege of teaching Httle children; but I am quite 
sure that if I ever have the opportunity, I shall allow them to make 
verses — very simple ones, of course, and with no technical names or 
rules to bother them. The normal child always loves verse infi- 
nitely better than he does prose, and it seems a great pity to me 
that he should lose this taste and come to high school, as many a 
child does, believing that he dislikes poetry. I am at least quite 
convinced that there is no one time in a child's schooling when he 
should be given versification in large saturating doses — and then 
never again. I think all teachers have come to agree with Pestalozzi 
that " a person is moulded much more truly through what he does 
than through what he hears"; but we must remember that the 
process of learning by doing is not a rapid one. In conclusion I 
want to say that in my opinion there is no other one thing that a 
teacher of English may present to her pupils that repays more 
abundantly any personal effort she may put into it than does the 
teaching of versification; nothing that has more satisfactory results, 
and nothing farther-reaching or more lasting in its influence. 



